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HAWTHORNDEN. 

Akin to that devotion which consecrates 
the ground on which a martyr bled, which 
for centuries has attracted multitudes to 
look on ere where Becket sunk in his 
own cath beneath the assassin’s blow; 
which annually draws thousands to exa- 
mine the chamber in which the unhappy 
Rizzio was dragged screaming from . the 

resence of his affrighted royal mistress to 

instantly murdered; and which still 

draws the curious and the contemplative 
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to the centre of a noisy cattle market, to 
look on the Geet nee former cham- 
pions of the t faith perished at 
the stake;—is that interest felt for any 
place in which celebrated men are known 
to have met. This will give value to the 
cut which we this week submit of Haw- 
thornden, a place celebrated indeed for its 
romantic vicinity, in which Bruce was 
found striving to baffle his fierce and power- 
ful enemies, but still more so for its having 
been visited by Ben Jonson, in the year 
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1618, the recollection of which has been 
preserved for posterity by an exact record 
of the conversations which took place be- 
tween him and a brother poet, William 
Drummond, of Hawtlornden, whose guest 
Jonson became. 

Here it was that the two bards gave 
themselves up to a social discussion of the 
merits of their literary contemporaries; 
and here we obtain the best “present tense 
view” of “Rare Old Ben” that time has 
spared. Here we find him speaking of his 
own plans for the future, and exhibiting 
his labours past. From Drummond’s re- 
port of what passed, we learn that Jonson 
proposed writing an epic poem, entitled 
“ Heroologia, or the Worthies of this Coun- 
try rowsed to Fame;” that he condemned 
Dr. Donne for writing what he called 
“ blasphemies,” and considered that he de- 
vata hanging “ fot not keeping accent.” 
Here he spoke of Shakespeare, as having 
“wanted art,” and laughed at his ship- 
wreck at Bohethia; “cursed Petrarch for 
reducting versés to soniets—which he said 
were like that Titratit’s bed, where some 
who were too short Wete racked, others 
too long cut short.” Here, too, he read 
the preface to his “ of Poesie,” found- 
ed on Horace’s Art of try; sneered at 
Beaumont for loving ite, and his own 
verses too much; deseribed Sir Philip Syd- 
ney to be “nd pléasaiit. man in counte- 
nance, his face baling led with pimples; 
— his oe love affai ie ranks 

layed upon him by ¥ , eigh, who 
ae to France with my ail furnished 
a startling piétiire Of Foyal vanity in old 
age. Accorditig to him Queen Elizabeth 
“never saw herself after she became old 
in a true glass.” a ined by 
saying those about her pain 
“sometymes would Vermilion 
Flattery was carried sti rther, for said 
Ben, “She had always @bdut Christmas 
dice that threw sixes oF fives (hot know- 
ing they were prepared for ig to titake 
her win, and esteem he’ : , 
Here, to), it is sup that Joiis 
to Drummond his stingiiig epitij 
earl of Leicester: 
“ Heere lies a valiant warrior, 
who never drew a sword ; 
Here lies a noble courtier. 
who never kept his word! 
Here lies the Earle of Leister, 
who govern’d the Estates ; 
Whom the Earth could never living love, 
and the just Heaven now hates.” 

The fruits of Ben’s visit to Hawthorn- 
den present some things still more curious; 
witness the following picture, which he sent 
to Drummond, of himself. His person, as 
here described, was not then very captiva- 
ting: 

‘1 doubt that Love is rather deafe than blinde, 
For else it could not bee, 
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That shee, 
Whom I adore so much, should so slight mee, 

And cast my sute behinde : 

I’m sure my language to her is as sweet, 
And all my closes meet 
In numbers of as subtile feete 
As makes the youngest hee, 
That sits in shadow of Apollo’s tree. 
O! but my conscious feares, 
That filye my thoughts betweene, 
Prompt me that shee hath scene 
My hundred of grey hares, 
Told six and forty yeares, 
Read so much waste, as she cannot embrace 
My mountaine belly, and my rockye face, 

And all these, through her eies, have stop’d her 

eares.” 

Space will not permit of our going fur- 
ther, but other matter may hereafter be 
noticed in some measure connected with 
Hawthornden, and the visit paid to the 
poet ond. 
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ENGLISH LIFE i® tHe EIGHTEENTH 
CHNTURY, 
CHAPTER XXVL= RIOTS AND POPULAR 
COMMOTIONS 


feeling which pre- 
ast century, frequently 
hd resistance to the au- 
thority of the executive. The Revolution 
of 1688, and abdication of James II, occu- 
pied the latter n Of the seventeenth 
century, atid the constitution had not been 
completely and arranged, when 
the eighteenth opened. The Jacobite in- 
vasion Peat and the rebellion of the 
¥ ug r lef in 1745, proceeded from 
this change of the succession; and in 1780, 
before the excitement of the rival factions 
of ‘gree of a a Brunswick had 
sul ef of the people against 
the Catho batet bat in the panes «riots 
ius the country was kept in an 
state of excitement from the 





meh ott Of a civil war. 

é febellidh’ of the Young Pretender 
was th6 thost fo¥midable of these disturb- 
ancely aid, insignificant though his first 
atteripts were considered, and unworthy of 
the serious attention of the government, he 
soon forced it to acknowledge the threat- 
ening nature of the insurrection, and to 
s *d an army to oppose his progress. The 
contemned forces of the Jacobite adven- 
turer, after gaining two decisive victories 
over the pny regiments, quitted the 
Highlands of Scotland, and set up the stan- 
dard of the exiled James Stuart in the city 
of Carlisle. Nor diil the Londoners con- 


sider the distance which separated them 
from he Jacobites a sufficient security, 
and when the young prince announced his 
intention of marching to the capital, they 
the City 
ds for immediate service, and 


anxiously flew to arms, pre 
Trained Ben 
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formed Poorgy ~ pat of ph gi 
teers. © a few hopeless struggles, the 
gallant but or bg ritice was coti- 
pelled to abandon his ambitiotis enterprise, 
and to escape, as best he could, to France. 

Thirty years before this, the father of 
the Young Pretender, and son of the abdi- 

cated monarch, made a féebler attempt to 
recover the lost sovereignty of his family, 
but with less cotirage—or, it may be, te- 
merity—of his son, retired to his asylum 
on the continent as soon as he found him- 
self disappointed in the promised assistance 
of the Stuart party. 

Then, in 1780, the Protestants of Lon- 
dams reg by we toleration which bon 
affo: to the Papists, and enco' 
the debates in Parliament, cavoliod eas. 
selves under lord George Gordon, and 
marched through the tity much in the 
same manner as did Wat Tyler and his 
mob four centuries before ; throwing open 

risons, releasing prisoners, destroying the 

ouses of the Papists, and firing their cha- 
pels; leaving only such citizens unmolested 
as exhibited their blue ribbons in token of 
their Protestantism. And when the reign 
of terror was over, and the riots were sup- 
pressed, a scene of equal horror followed 
in the punishment of those who had taken 
part in the commotions. Scaffolds were 
erected before the houses of the offenders, 
and the malcontents executed within sight 
of their friends and neighbours. The re- 
wards offered for the conviction of the riot- 
ers were so great, that in many instances 
false information was giveh, and innocent 
persons hanged as participators in the dis- 
turbance. For the prime mover of the 
riots, the man who had instigated the mob 
to commit their lawless acts,—for lord 
George Gordon himself,—he was tried for 
high treason, and, whilst many of his fol- 
lowers had been convicted upon much 
slighter evidence, he was actually acquit- 
ted, and restored to liberty. Such was the 
justice of the time! 

But prince James and prince Charles, 
lord George Gordon and lord Lovat, were 
not the only ringleaders in these popular 
commotions. John Wilkes, the mayor of 
London, was also a malcontent of the first 
water, and, when his sedition and his tpaa- 
son had brought down upon him the ven- 
geance of the government, he called upon 
the people to defend him, and they, ready 
to believe him & martyr in their cause, res- 
ponded to his summons, and resisted the 
punishment of the law. But the time came 
when this “ firebrand,” as he gloried in 
calling himself, was literally burnt,put, and 
his admirers, no longer instigated to vio- 
lence in the pages of the “ North Briton,” 
remained for a time in ful rumination 
for some new motive of insurrection. 

The importance of making a severe ex- 
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ample of those who took part in the rebel- 
lion; was so felt by the government that 
the bloodshed which marked the battle 
of Culloden, and the havoc and desola- 
tion which followed it, were not enotigh 
for vengeance. Besides the lords wlio were 
beheaded on Tower Hill, some eighty per- 
sons suffered. 8 following pase 
from a modern history of the rebéllion, 
may serve to show the Spirit, as well as the 
usages, of the time. After Balmerino and 

i ock had suffered, 

“ James Nicholson, Walter Ogilvie, and 
Donald Macdonald, forming a selection - 
from the Scottish officers taken at Car- 
lisle, were the next victims of the offended 
State. The Mts ES at x Gone 
garet’s on the 2d of August (along 
with Alexander MacGrowther, who was 
afterwards reprieved), and executed at 
preg ve bn Common on the 22d, Nichol- 
son had kept a coffee-house at Leith, and 
ie Gpilvie in oy we life; but sy yee id 
an ilvie were bot men 0 
families, the first a canlet of the family of 
Keppoch, and the other a native of the 
county of Banff. They were conducted to 
the place of execution in a sledge, guarded 
by a party of horse grenadiers and a de- 
tachment of the foot- MacDonald 
and Nicholson appeared at the last solemn 
scene in their id dress. They spent 
an hour in devotion upon the scaffold, and 
were then executed in precisely the same 
manner with Francis Townly and his com- 
panions, except that they were — 
to hang fifteen minutes before being dis- 
membered; the horrid circumstances of 
the former execution having been found 
too much, even for the feelings of the un- 
sensitive crowd which usually assembles on 
such occasions.” 

On the 15th of November following, 
twenty-two prisoners were condemned, of 
whom five were ordered for execution. 

Their names were John Hamilton, Alex- 
ander Leith, Sir John Wedderburn, Ah- 
drew Wood, and James Bradshaw. 

“ The execution of these tlemen, 
which took place on the 28th of November, 
was attended with some affecting circum- 
stances. Before nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the servants of the Kooper unlocked 
the rooms in which Sir John Wedderburn, 
Mr. Hamilton, and James Bradshaw were 
confined, and, uttering the awful announce- 
ment that they were to die, desired them 
to pre themselves for the sheriff, who 
would immediately come to demand their 
persons. Although this was the first cer- 
tain intelligence they had of their fate, 
they received it with calmness, and said 
they would soon be ready to obey the she- 
riff’s request. They then took a melan- 
choly farewell of @ fellow-officer of the 
‘name of Farquharson, who had been res- 
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pited, and was confined on the same side 
of the prison. The keeper's servants pro- 
ceeded to rouse the rest of the doomed 
men, besides one of the name of Lindsay, 
who was as yet expected to share their 
fate. When they were told to prepare for 
the sheriff, Wood inquired if Governor 
Hamilton had been finally consigned td 
execution; and being answered in the af- 
firmative, remarked, ‘that he was sorry 
for that poor old gentleman.’ They were 
led into the fore part of the prison, and 
provided with a slight refreshment. 

account of the policy of government in 
granting reprieves at the last hour, Brad- 
shaw still hoped to be pardoned, and en- 
deavoured, on this occasion, to display a 
confident cheerfulness of manner. ood, 
entertaining no such expectations, called 
for wine, and drank the health of his po- 
litical idols, boldly assigning to each his 
treasonable title. Lindsay’s reprieve ar- 
rived at the moment when he was submit- 
ting to have his hands tied, and produced 
such an effect upon his feelings as almost 
to deprive him of the life which it was de- 
signed to save. The sanguine Bradshaw, 


for “the lord Richard’s costs from Mid- 
dleham to Ponctfret,” and another expen- 
diture for “the lord Richard’s burial.” 
Various entries connected with this noble- 
man show the entire association of the 
young prince with his tutor, and it also 
proves that Middleham was their fixed 
abode during Gloucester’s active military 
career. The cost of the young Edward's 
primer and psalter, together with that of 
the black satin with which they were co- 
vered, are specified in this remarkable 
fragment, which also demonstrates the na- 
ture of the amusements in which the illus- 
trious child was permitted to indulge. 
These latter items are particularly pleas- 
ing, and altogether invaluable, as relates 
to the private history of Richard, duke of 
Gloucester, from pourtraying the lenity of 
his domestic rule, evinced by the encou- 
ragement which he gave to the pastimes 
of the period, such as payment for a pack 
of hounds, the wages of a resident jester, 
the election of a king of rush-bearing, and 
a king also of Middleham, mummeries evi- 
dently connected with the district where 
he resided. Other items are still more im- 





whose halter was just then thrown over 
his head, eagerly inquired ‘if there was 
any news for him?’ ‘ The sheriff is come, 
and waits for you!’ was the awful answer 
knelled upon the poor man’s ear. 

“ They were drawn to the place of exe- 
cution in two sledges, Bradshaw shedding 
tears of disappointment and wretchedness. 
They csived at the root of the fatal tree a 
little after noon, and the execution imme- 
dietely took place, in the midst of a vast 
crowd of spectators. Bradshaw, and also 
Sir John Wedderburn, were observed to 
look earnestly at the gallows as they drew 
near to it. e whole prayed for king 
James, and declared they did not fear 
death. The waggon was drawn away from 
beneath them, while they were yet implor- 
ing the Almighty to receive their souls. 
On being cut down, their bowels were 
taken out and thrown into a fire which 
blazed near the gallows. Their bodies were 
afterwards surrendered to their friends.” 

ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 


LORD RICHARD, THE SON OF 
RICHARD III. 

In the history of Richard III, by Caro- 
line A. Halsted, we find some account of 
his son, ina curious document which gives 
all the details of Richard’s establishment 
while he remained duke of Gloucester, 
and resided at Middleham. One item com- 
memorates the sudden death and burial of 
lord Richard Bernall, his governor, who, it 
would seem, expired and was interred at 
Pomfret, after a journey from Middle- 
ham, a specified sum being inserted 


rtant, from the proof they afford of 

ichard’s attention to the comforts and 
rights of his personal attendants, and those 
of his offspring. These, together with the 
frequent and munificent alms-offerings of 
himself and his family to the religious 
houses in the vicinity of Middleham, attest 
his strict observance of the devotional or- 
dinances of the period, and display in a 
remarkable manner the admirable regula- 
rity and perfect order which characterised 
his domestic establishment. 





The Blandering Jew. 
By EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,’ Soulié's “ Marguérite,” &c. 


PART II.—-RUE DU MILIEU DES URSINS. 


CHAPTER XVII.-——THE EPILOGUE. 
THE WANDERING JEW. 


The site, wild and savage, was near the 
summit of a high hill, at the base of which 
were enormous masses of stone, intersected 
with oak trees, whose foliage was tinged 
with the autumnal hue, and whose large 
branches received the ruddy rays of the 
setting sun, which in the west appeared 
like a distant conflagration. 

Fom the top of the hill, the eye plunged 
into a deep and wide valley, fertile and 
shadowy, over which the evening mist was 

















suspended, while the green prairies and 
clumps of trees, their colours blended, 
contrasted — the ele yore of. the 
heavens. e grey steeples of the villages 
at the bottom of the valley, their spires 
shooting here and there, bordered a 
line of road that extended from north to 
south, 

It was the hour of repose—it was the 
customary hour when the window of each 
hut reflects joyously the glare of the rus- 
tic hearth, and sparkles midst the shade 
and foliage, while curling smokeissues from 
each chimney, and rises slowly towards 
heaven. 

Strange! In this place no such signs of 
life and animation a ; and stranger 
still, all was quiet, save the bells of the 
parted lite’ Bodden, lights, sppeared 

ie. nt , lights aj 

fo these obscure and si ul vi : s, but 
they were not those produced by the joy- 
ous cracking of the rustic hearth—they 
were red phosphorus lights observable in 
the evening mist. These lights were not 
stationary; they advanced slowly towards 
the burying grounds of the respective 
churches. The mournful sound of the 
tolling bells became louder and louder; 
the air reverberated, and wafted at inter- 
vals the chauntings of funeral hymns to 
the distant hill. 

Wherefore so many funerals? Where- 
fore this desolation in that valley, where 
the wonted merry song that succeeds a 
day of labour is changed into the hymn 
of death—where the ae of night gives 
= the sleep of deat 

at valley of desolation is this, where 
each village mourns so many deaths, and 
buries so many at the same hour of night! 
Alas! mortality had there levelled, with 
an unerring hand, so many of its shafts, 
that time was scarcely ag to the living 
to bury the dead. By day, the labours of 
the field called forth the survivors, and in 
the evening, worn with fatigue, they dug 
trenches, where, thick as grains of corn in 
the furrows, their fellow men were laid 
to rise no more. 

This valley was not the only one that 
bore these marks of desolation. For 
years, many a town, many a city, like 
this valley, had cheerless hearths ---- 
had seen, like this valley, mourning take 
the place of joy, and the tolls of death 
usurp the cheerful peals of the merry féte 
—had ‘wept in day time the death of the 
departed, and at night, by torch-light, had 
consigned them to their last homes. 

For several years a traveller, with ra- 
vaging hand, had traversed the earth from 
poe to pole; from the heart of India and 
Asia to the wilds of Siberia; from Siberia 
even to the shores of France. This tra- 
veller, mysterious even as death—gradual 





ng depths of the 
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like eternity—implacable like unto des- 
tiny—terrible even as the hand of God— 
was THE CHOLERA. 
The a | of the bells, and the funereal 
hymns rose, like .a plaintive wail, from the 
to the summit of the 
hill; the torches of death were seen amidst 
the mist that hovered over the valley. 
Twilight, which had not yet given way to 
the darkness of night, lent to each decided 
form an undefined, fantastic appearance. 
The stony soil of the mountain 
beneath slow and firm s A man of 
tall stature, with dark united eyebrows 
like Ja fatal mark upon his brow, passed 
heereee the Bossi trunks od righ ne ee 
at man ap} not to hear the tollings 
ofthe distant churches, though two days 
ago tranquillity, health, happiness, and 
joy, reigned in these vi which he had 
slowly traversed, and which he left behind 
mournful and desolate. The traveller con- 
tinued his route absorbed in reflexion. 
“The 13th of February draws near,” 
he thought, “ that day when the descend- 
ants of my beloved sister—the last of our 
race, ought to meet at Paris. Alas! for 
the third time, the persecution of one 
hundred and fifty years has scattered 
this family over the face of the earth 
—this family that I have followed in the 
midst of its migrations, its exiles, its 
changes of religion, its fortune, and its 
name, from age to age, for eighteen centu- 
ries. What deur, what reverses, what 
obscurity, what lustre, what misery, and 
what glory, have followed the issue of my 
beloved sister; sister to me, a poor arti- 
zan.* How many crimes have sullied it; 
how many virtues reflect honour on this 
devoted family, whose history is that of 
humanity atlarge. Through how many gene- 
rations—through the veins of the rich and 
r, sovereign and bandit, the sage and 
oolish, the coward and the hero, the saint 
and the unholy—still to this hour, flows the 
blood of my sister. Who are now of this 
family, and how many? Seven descendants 
--two orphans, daughters of an exiled mo- 
ther; adethroned prince; a poor missionary; 
a man in the middle rank of life; a young 
girl of — and yoo and a ps . ic. 
irtue, bravery, de tion, endour, 
poverty, are at present comprised in these, 
the remnants of our race. Fate has cast 
them in Siberia, India, America, and 
France. Instinct warns me when mine 
are in peril, and then from north to south, 
from east to west, I go to them; to-day 


* The Wandering Jew, as stated in Scripture, 
was a poor shoemaker of Jerusalem. Christ, bear- 
ing his cross, J gon before the door of the arti- 
zan, and asked him for permission to sit upon a 
large stone that was before the door. ‘* Go on, 
go on,” said the Jew, pus him away. ‘‘Itis 
thou,” said Christ, ** who walk till the day 
of thy redemption.” 
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amid the ice of the polar regions, to-mor- 
row in a temperate zone, next day under 
the burning heat of the tropics; but alas, 
at the moment when my presence might 
save them, an invisible hand pushes me 
forward, a tempest drives me away. 

i ‘Go on, goon.’ Let me complete my 
tas 


“© Go on, go on.’ Alas, I shall leave 
those I love on the brink of destruction. 
* Go on, goon.’ 

“Such is my punishment. If great, my 
crime was still greater. 

“An artizan, subject to privations and 
poverty, wretchedness made me harsh and 
churlish. Oh cursed be the day as I la- 
boured hard, fretful and almost in despair, 
because, in spite of my labour, my chil- 
dren were in want, Christ bearing his cross 
passed before my door, overcome by blows 
and insult. He asked permission to rest 
himself on my stone bench. The perspi- 
ration was running from his brow, and the 
blood was starting from his feet. 

“«T suffer,’ he said, in a mild and be- 
seeching tone. 

“*And I suffer, too,’I replied angrily, ‘I 
suffer and no one helps me. The unpity- 
ing make the merciless. ‘Go on, go on.’ 

“Then, drawing a heavy sigh, he ioked 
at me, and said, ‘And thou shalt walk 
without ceasing even to the day of thy re- 
demption. Such is the will of the Lord, 
who is in heaven.’ 

“My a. then began. Too late 
I opened my eyes to the light of truth; 
too late I knew the benign effect of re- 
pentance; too late I understood the divine 
words of him whom I had insulted; too 
late I comprehended these words, which 
ought to sum up the law of the human 
race :— 

“LOVE ONE ANOTHER,’ 

“To obtain my pardon have I, deriving 

wer from these celestial words, filled the 

earts of unfeeling and envious men with 
love and pity. To obtain pardon have I 
brought the oppressor and the unjust to a 
true horror of injustice and oppression; but 
the day of mercy is not yet come. 

“As the first man by his fall brought 
wretchedness upon his posterity, so have 
I, an artizan, entailed on all mechanics 
eternal misery, and have involved them in 
the expiation of my crime; for they alone, 
for eighteen centuries, have suffered in 
bondage. For eighteen centuries the power- 
ful and the prosperous, have said to the la- 
bouring classes, what I said to the implor- 
ing, suffering Christ—‘ Go on, go on;’ and 
the people, even as he, suffering, and borne 
down by a heavy yoke, cry out in bitter 
sadness : 

“QO, for pity’s sake, give us a few mo- 
ment’s rest, We are worn out, exhausted.’ 

“ * Go on, go on,’ 


“But should we die from fatigue and 
— pr Bf become of our chil- 

mand our nts.’ 

“6° Go on, go on. ere 

“ And for centuries the labouring classes 
and I go on, without one charitable voice 
ary out * Enough.’ 

“ Alas! such is my two-fold punishment, 
I suffer for bleeding humanity; I suffer on 
seeing whole populations condemned with- 
out relaxation to hard and painful toil. I 
suffer on account of my family, for, poor 
and a wanderer, I cannot always assist 
the descendants of a beloved sister. When 
I see a threatening danger, which I can- 
not avert, about to attack them, then, tra- 
versing the globe, I go in search of that 
woman, who like me, is accursed; that 
daughter of a queen, who, like me, goes on 
till the day of her redemption.* 

“ As two planets may meet in’ their cen- 
turial evolutions, so may I meet this wo- 
man; and after an interview, abounding in 
painful recollections, we, wandering stars of 
eternity, pursue our course. This woman, 
from one end of the world to the other, res- 
ponds to my inward thoughts. She shares 
my terrible fate, and interests herself in 
that alone which has consoled me for ages. 
She loves the descendants of my poor sister, 
and protects them. For them, also, she goes 
from east to west, from north to south; but, 
alas! with her as with me—an invisible 
tad pushes her on, and the tempest drives 

er away.” 

Whilst this man, absorbed in these 
thoughts, was pursuing his way across the 
mountain, the evenin: Te increased, the 
wind began to howl, and the lightning 
flashed across the heavens, announcing an 
approaching storm. 

uddenly this cursed being, who could 
neither smile nor weep, trembled, raising 
his hand to his heart— 

“QO!” he cried, “I feel that at this hour 
several of mine are in great danger. One 
in the heart of India, others in America, 
and some here, in Germany. The struggle 
begins again, and wretched passions are 
prevailing. O! Herodias; thou who, like 
myself, art accursed and a wanderer, hel 
me to protect them. May my prayer reac 
thee in the solitudes of America, where 
thou now art; may we arrive in time to 
save them.” 

As the shades of - ee fell, an extraor- 
dinary occurrence took place. The man 
made an involuntary movement to turn 
back, but an invisible power impelled him 
forward in an opposite direction. At this 
moment the tempest burst forth in terrific 
grandeur; a whirlwind, which uprooted 





* There is a legend which is not well known— 
that Herodias was condemned to wander till the 
day of judgment for demanding the head of John 
the Baptist. 
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trees and shook the rocks, passed over the 
mountain; and, in the midst of the storm, 
the man beg yee by the gly the light- 
ning, near shattered rocks trees that 
ee by the tempest. His walk 
was no longer firm and calm, but dis- 
ordered, like that of a person whom an 
irresistible power drives on inst his 
will. While extending his hands towards 
heaven in supplication, he disappeared in 
the darkness of night, and amid the howling 
of the wind. 
END OF VOL, I, 


VOLUME THE SECOND. 


PART I.—THE THUGS, OR STRANGLERS. 


CHAPTER I.—THE AJOUPA. 

Whilst M, Rodin was dispatching his 
letters at the bottom of the Rue du Milieu 
des Ursing, and whilst the daughters of 
General Simon, after having fled from 
the White Falcon, were imprisoned with 
Dagobert at Leipsic, other scenes, closely 
connected with these persons, were taki 
place in the island of Java, at the residence 
of M. Josué Van Dael, one of the correspon- 
dents of M. Rodin. 

Java, a lovely county where the most 
hideous reptiles are hidden amongst the 
loveliest of flowers; where the most entic- 
ing fruit conceals the most deadly poison; 
where the shade of splended trees is fatal 
to life; where the vampire sucks the blood 
of its victims, and prolongs the sleep of 
death by surrounding them with fresh and 
perfumed air; no fan can be moved so ra- 
pid as the flappings of the huge wings 
of this monster. 

The month of October, 1831, was draw- 
ing to a close. It was noon, an hour al- 
most ial, * tae ayy the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun. *ajoupa—a sort 
of pavilion, made of ‘oilroahos, fas- 
tened on bamboo deeply thrust into the 
soil, and headed by a massive tree, whose 
luxuriant leaves formed a dome imper- 
yious to rain—stood in the midst of a blue 
shade. The roof was covered with la: 
bananier leaves, and at the extremity of the 
cabin was @ square opening which served 
for a window, and which was grated with 
fice vegetable fibres to prevent reptiles and 
venomous insects from getting into the in- 
terior. 

At the bottom of the ajoupa a young 
man, lying upon a mat, was sleeping 
foundly. e colour of his skin, which 
was of a t yellow, resembled 
the bronze of @ statue enlivened by the 
rays of the sun. His position was simple 
and graceful; his right arm supported his 


golden igi which contrasted 

with the whiteness of his dress. On 
breast was a large scar. He received the 
wound when defending the life of General 


beau 
signed, were dark, like his long eye lashes; 
his lips, of a bright red, were open. 
It was woe whose sleep was heavy and 
distu for the heat was becoming more 
and more ive. 

Stillness reigned on all sides; there was 
not even a breath of wind to agitate the 
leaves. Suddenly the head of 9 man ap- 
amongst the bulrushes gt ‘a short 
istance from the ajoupa. He remained a 
few moments motionless; then, moving the 
rushes with the greatest caution, and 

creeping on his hands and knees, he a 
proached the cabin. This man, who 


was of Malay origin, and who be toa 
sect called the Thugs, or S lis- 
tened attentively, then came out the 


rushes. Save a pair of checked cotton 
drawers, fastened at the waist by a belt, 
he was entirely naked. He began to climb 
the tree, which overlooked the ajoupa, with 
the utmost precaution, and when he at+ 
tained that part which almost touched the 
roof of the cabin, he thrust his head for- 
ward, and looked round to see if he could 
secure an entrance. At the sight of the 
young Indian, the eyes of the strangler 
tan savagely, and a sort of fiendish grin 
played ny pa bes ee ey was ere 
"so near the r, that any ai 
0} . it would at once have Victurben his 
lumber, The strangler, his body still 
hidden by the tree, wishing to examine 
more attentively the interior of the cabin, 
again leant forward, and to support him- 
self, he placed his hand upon the opening 
which served as a window. This move- 
ment shook a large cactus flower, on which 
was @ small scepee that rolled down and 
fastened =) the hand of the acy sl xen 
whether from pain or surprise, shri 
whe ye tk ed his eyes and 
e youn, ian open eyes an 
turned bis head towards the small window, 
Scarcely had Djalma moved, than a shrill 
screech like that made by the birds of pa- 


ro- radise when they take their flight, was 
heard behind the tree, and be Ye mee | 

vey int che’ distanoe.” Djslne,”diking 

way in the distance. 

he Eatin the cause of the noise that: dis- 

turbed him, moved his arm slightly, and 
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began to sleep again, without changing his 
position. 

For several minutes, everything was 
still; the strangler, having lulled the sus- 
picions of Djalma by his faithful imitation 
of the cry of the bird, descended the tree 
with equal aution, although his hand 
was swollen by the bite of the serpent, and 
disappeared among the rushes. 

At this moment a plaintive song was 
heard in the distance. The strangler 
thrust his head above the rushes, listened 
attentively, while his countenance took a 
strange expression of surprise mingled 
with rage. 

The plaintive sound came nearer and 
nearer; and, at the expiration of a few 
seconds, a young Indian, a slave of Djal- 
ma’s, who was. carrying a message to his 
master, made his appearance, and directed 
his steps towards the place where the 
strangler was. The latter took a long 
thin cord from his waist, which had a 
leaden ball, about the size of an egg, at 
one of the extremities; and, after having 
fastened the other end to his hand, he 
again listened attentively, then disappeared 
among the herbage. As the young Indian 
approached the rushes, an enormous but- 
terfly, peculiar to Java, with wings about 
six inches long, flew from leaf to Teaf, and 
at last rested upon a flower. The young 
Indian ceased singing, and advancing cau- 
tiously, stretched forth his hand, and seiz- 
ed the butterfly. At that moment his eyes 
met the gaze of the strangler; a_hissin; 
sound reached his ear—a cord was twiste 
with rapidity round his neck, and almost at 
the same instant the lead, which was at the 
end of the cord, struck him violently on 
the back of the head. The attack was so 
sudden and so unlooked-for, that the poor 
lad could not utter a groan. He fell back- 
wards; the strangler drew the cord vigo- 
rously; the bronzed countenance of the 
slave became black; the blood gushed from 
his eyes, mouth, and nostrils; he made a 
few convulsive struggles —then all was 
over. 

During the brief but dreadful agony of 
the lad, the murderer bent over his victim, 
and fixing his savage looks upon him, he 
seemed plunged in an extasy of joy. His 
nostrils dilated, the veins in his forehead 
and neck became swollen; the ferocious 
look of the tiger near its prey was not so 
terrific as that of thisman as he gazed upon 
his victim. 

Remembering that his task was not yet 
completed, he, with regret, drew his eyes 
away from this dreadful spectacle, took 
the cord from the neck of the lad, twisted 
it round his waist, murmured some myste- 
rious words that seemed like a prayer, 
drew the corpse out of the road, and. with- 
out taking the silver rings which his vic- 


tim had in his ears, he hid the body among 
the rushes. Then crawling upon his hands 
and feet to the tent of Djalma, he listened, 
drew a knife from his belt, made an incision 
about three feet long in the ajoupa, and 
looking round, glided softly into the inte- 
rior. 


CHAPTER 11.—TATOOING. 


The sky, which till the present time had 
been of a transparent blue, became wd and 
paler; a vapoury mist to veil the sun; 
from time to time a sulphurous odour rose 
from the ground; the trees became slightly 
agitated; the heat more and more oppres- 
sive; then a mournful silence reigned over 
all. In this climate these signs are the pre- 
cursors of a coming storm. 

The strangler crawled like a serpent 
along the mat till he reached Djalma; then, 
fixing his eyes upon him, he remained mo- 
tionless like a ferocious beast before it at- 
tacks its prey. But soon his hideous fea- 
tures indicated the violent struggle that 
was passing within him—his thirst for 
blood, and the orders that he had received 
not to shorten the daysof Djalma, — 
the object that brought him there might 
worse than death itself to the young In- 


dian. 

Twice the strangler, while his eyes glared 
fiercely, placed his hand upon the handle 
of his Ynife, and twice he relinquished it 
with reluctance. His insatiable thirst for 
blood gave way to the wish of Mahal, 
who exercised great power over him. It 
seemed that his desire to take away man’s 
life was carried even to the risk of his 
own; he was losing time that was precious; 
for had ,Djalma, whose courage and 
strength were well known, awoke, even 
without arms he would have been a terri- 
ble opponent for the strangler. At last 
the latter, in suppressing a sigh of regret, 
became resi , and began to accomplish 
his task, which, to any one else, would 
have appeared impossible. 

It was important that Djalma, whose 
face was to the left, and whose head was 
leaning on his arm, should turn round, so 
that, if he opened his eyes, he might not 
see the strangler. 

The heat was now intense, which fa- 
voured the designs of the Thug, who 
squatted, began to rub Djalma’s fore- 
head, temples, and eyelids gently with 
his ample and oily fingers, which pro- 
duced a disagreeable sensation to the young 
Indian. The strangler continued this 
manceuvre for a few seconds, when 
Djalma, still asleep, carried his right 
arm to his face as if he wished to free him- 
self from the tickling feeling of an insect, 
and allowed his head to drop upon hisright 
shoulder. 
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This accomplished, the strangler could 
begin his operations with more certain- 
ty ; but, wishing to render the sleep of 

j as profound as possible, he 
imitated the vampire, by wafting his 
open hands rapidly before the burning 
countenance of the young Indian. The 
lightning now to flash on all sides, 
and, fearing that the thunder might awake 

jalma, the strangler hastened to accom. 
plish his project. 

The young Indian was lying on his back, 
his right arm on his breast, and his left by 
his sills, The strangler raised the !eftarm 

tly, and with dexterity lifted up the 
| oer white sleeve as far as the elbow; then 
thrusting his hand into his pocket, he drew 
out a small box, took from it a small needle 
of exquisite fineness, and a piece of the root 
of an herb; hepricked theroot several times, 
from which a dark liquid came, blew gent- 
ly on the arm of Djalma to cause a sensa- 
tion of freshness, then with his needle he 
traced upon the skin of the sleeping youth 
some mysterious and symbolic characters. 

The point of the needle was so fine, and 
the operation was so quickly executed, that 
Djalma did not make the slightest move- 
ment of uneasiness. 

The signs that the strangler had traced 
became pale, like the white rose; but such 
was the nature of the juice with which the 
needle was impregnated, that in less than 
two hours from the time of the operation, 
it had become a dark purple. 

The strangler, after —- so happily 
accomplished his task, cast a ferocious and 
covetous look at the young Indian, crept 
out of the ajoupa as he had entered, carefully 
elosing up the incision to avoid suspicion, 
then disappeared at the moment that the 
thunder began to roar in the distance.* 


OHAPTER III.——-THE SMUGGLER. 


The storm had abated, and several hours 
had elapsed since the strangler left the 
ajoupa, where Djalma was sleeping. 

A man, on horseback, was seen rapidl 
advancing up a long avenue, bordered wi 
tufted trees, and headed by a small pond, 
which reflected the green leaves of the ta- 
marind and the nopal; the water, calm and 
— exposed, as if incrusted in a mass 
of blue crystal, small fishes, with silvery, 





© The late Victor Jacquemont, in his “ Letters 


on India,” gives us several remarkable accounts of 


the dexterity of thesemen. “They crawl,” he §& 


says, ‘along the ground, and by the side of ditches, 
imitating the whistle and screech of every bird. 
They annoy the sleeper by strange noises, and by 


their dexterity, that — can even rob the sleeper 
of the clothes with which he is enveloped. This is 


n0 joke, but a plain statement of facts. 
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purple, and blue fins; all were motionless on 
the surface of thejwater, gleaming in the 
rays of the sun; a thousand insects, with 
he of fire, glided, leapt, and bounded 
in that transparent water, which reflected 
in extraordi profusion the various 
water-flowers that bordered the pond. 

It was Djalma; he had not Fiscovered 
that the strangler had traced certain inde- 
lible signs upon his arm. 

« A — cap, similar to beg thie by the 
reeks, sat gracefully upon hi hair, 
and showed to advantage the golden tint of 
his complexion; his neck was bare; 
wore a large white muslin robe with 
sleeves, and round his waist a scarlet be 

After being deprived of his paternal 
rights by the English, and imprisoned by 
them at his father’s death, gaining his libe- 
ration, he left India, accompanied by Ge- 
neral Simon, and went to Batavia, the 
birth-place of his mother, to claim the hum- 
ble heritage of his ancestors. On looking 
over the papers relative to that heritage so 
long despised or forgotten by his father, 
several important documents were found 
respecting a medal, similar to that worn by 


General Simon was as much surprised 
as he was delighted at this discovery, which 
not only established a link of relationship 
between his family and the mother of 
ser but promised future ———! 

To wind up his affairs, and to obtai 
intelligence respecting a vessel about to sail 
for Europe, he left Djalma at Batavia, and 
went to Sumatra, which is a neighbouring 
island; Djalma also was obli to be at 
Paris on the 13th of February, 1832. 

A man appeared, walking rapidly up 
the avenue. He retired for a moment 
under a cover, and contemplated in silence 
= noble appearance of the youthful In- 

an. 


This man, who was dressed like an Euro- 
pean sailor, with white vest and trousers, 
and a straw hat, was Mahal, the smuggler. 
He approached Djalma, and said, to 
his hat ly, in bad French: 

“ You are Prince Djalma.” 

“ Well.” 

“ You are the son of Kadja-Sing.” 

“ What do you want with me.” 

“The friend of General Simon.” 

“The friend of General Simon,” cried 
Djalma, in astonishment. “Do you come 

“ya ll d Mahal, with 

“ Perhaps,” sai wi icion; 
“ but are you really the son of Kadja. 


“el tell you that I am his son. Where 
did you see General Simon.” 

“Since you are the son of ja-Sing, 
Mahal said, looking at Djalma with a sus- 
Picious air, “what is your surname.” 

“ My father was called the father of the 

H2 
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generous,” replied Djalma, while a cloud 
passed over his open countenance. 

“You are Prince Djalma,” said the 
smuggler after a moment’s reflexion. “ Ge- 
neral Simon landed last night at a se- 
eret spot on the coast.” 

“ At a secret spot. What do you mean?” 

pan he is obliged to conceal him- 
self.” 

“To conceal himself! 
son?” 

“He did not tell me why, but I rather 
think that he was concerned in a duel 
which took place at Sumatra.” 

“A duel!” Djalma ejaculated, with an- 
guish. “With whom?’ 

“TI don't know. Do you know the ruins 
of Tchandi.” 

“ Yes.” 

“The general sentme to tell you that he 
was waiting for you there.” 

“You came with him from Sumatra?” 

“Yes, I piloted the small boat that 
brought him. He told me where I would 
find you; that you were generally in this 
avenue, waiting his return.” 

Knowing the courage and hasty disposi- 
tion of General Simon, Djalma thought 
that the suspicions of the smuggler were 
well founded. After remaining a few mo- 
ments silent, he said: 

“ Would you lead the horse to my house, 
which is by the side of the new mosque, 
surrounded by trees. It would be difficult 
for it to climb the mountains of Tchandi. I 
will go quicker on foot.” 

“ [know where you live, General Simon 
told me; give me your horse.” 

Djalma leapt on the ground, threw the 
bridle to Mahal, took a small silk purse 
from his pocket, and gave it to the smug- 
gler, saying, “ You have been faithful; take 
this; it is little; but it is all I have.” 

“ Kadja Sing well merited the name of 


For what rea- 


Sather of the generous,” said Mahal, touching 


his hat respectfully.” 

The young Indian leapt into a coppice, 
and walking rapidly, directed his steps to- 
wards the mountain that led to the ruins of 
of Tchandi. He was afraid that he would 
not reach the appointed place before night- 
fall. 


CHAPTER IV.---M. JOSUE VAN DAEL. 


M. Josué Van Dael, a Dutch merchant, 
and correspondent of M. Rodin, was born 
at Batavia, the capital of the island of Java. 
He was a man of exactitude in matters of 
business, spoke little, listened to every- 
thing, and never entered into discussions. 
While Djalma was pursuing his way to the 
ruins of Tchandi, with the expectation of 
seeing General Simon, the following scene 
was taking place at Batavia: 


M. Josué opened his desk, and took s 
long letter, or rather memorandum, from 
it, which had been written at different 
times. It was addressed, “M. Rodin, at 
Paris.” He continued thus:— 

“Fearing the return of General Simon, 
whose letters I had intercepted, and which 
I put to use, in relation to Djalma, 
I had to use extreme measures, in order to 
keep up appearances and avoid suspicion. 
To render a service to humanity alone, in- 
duced me to dothis. A danger, however, 
threatens us—the Ruyter steamer called 
here, and leaves to-morrow afternoon. This 
vessel goes to Europe by the Red Sea. Its 
passengers get out at the Isthmus of Suez, 
cross it, and proceed to Alexandria, where 
another vessel is waiting to take them to 
France. This voyage, as rapid as it is di- 
rect, will be completed in seven or eight 
weeks. As it is only the end of October, 
Prince Djalma might reach Paris about the 
beginning of January. Your orders, which I 
executed with zeal, although ignorant of 
the cause, are to prevent Djalma from be- 
ing in Paris at that time, as you say it is 
of the greatest interest to the society. Now, 
if I succeed, as I hope I shall do, in causing 
him to lose his passage by the Ruyter, it 
will be impossible for him to be in Paris 
before the month of April. 

“To give you an idea of my proceedings, 
it will requisite that you should know 
certain facts. A sect has just been disco- 
vered in India, who call themselves Bro- 
thers of the Good Work, or Phansegars, 
otherwise stranglers—murderers, whostran- 

le their victims not for robbery alone, 

ut to obey the decrees of an infernal di- 
vinity, called Bowhawnie. They are de- 
voted to each other, even to heroism! the 
blindly obey the commands of the chiefs, 
who call themselves the immediate repre- 
sentatives of this dark divinity. They re- 
gard as enemies all those who are different 
to themselves; and try everywhere to 
make proselytes by preaching in the night 
their abominable doctrines. 

“Three of the principal chiefs, and one 
of the men, flying from the pursuit of the 
English governor, arrived at the Straits of 
Malacca: which is situated at a short dis- 
tance from ourisland. A smuggler, named 
Mahal, who is connected with their asso- 
ciation, mes them here in his boat, and 
they have taken refuge in a thick forest, 
where several temples in ruins offer them a 
safe retreat. Among these chiefs there is 
one man, named Faranghea, who is gifted 
with extraordinary energy. He is a mon- 
grel, and speaks English and French tole- 
rably well. 

“The smuggler, Mahal, thinking he 
would obtain a large recompense by deli- 
vering up these chiefs,'came to me three 
days ago. He asks a considerable sum, 

















with a free passage to Europe or America, 
in order to escape the implacable revenge 
of the stranglers. I eagerly seized this 

portunity to deliver up to justice these 
thes murderers, and promised that, on 
certain conditions relative to Djalma, I 
— apply to the governor on his be- 


“Should my project succeed---which I 
shall know shortly, for I expect Mahal 
here every minute---I shall be more com- 
municative in this affair.” 

A slight noise attracted the attention of 
M. Josué, who rose abruptly, and ran to 
the window. 

“Ts that you, Mahal?” he demanded, in 
a low voice. 

“It is.” 

“Has the Malay succeeded?” 

“Yes.” 


“Indeed!” cried Josué, with an expres- 
sion of satisfaction. “Are you certain of 
that?” 

“Certain. There never was a more ac- 
tive and expert devil than the Malay.” 

“ And what of Djalma?” 

“T succeeded in convincing him that he 
would find General Simon at the ruins of 
Tchandi.” 

“ And where is he now ?” 

“ At the ruins, where he will find the 
three stranglers.” 

“Have you examined the subterranean 

? a 


“T was there yesterday. A stone in the 

tal of one of the statues turns upon 

itself—the stair is large. It will do ex- 
ceedingly well.” 

“And the three chiefs do not suspect 
you?” 

“No; I saw them this morning ; and in 
the evening the Malay came to tell me 
what he had done before he rejoined his 
——- at the ruins of Tchandi.’’ 
“Mahal, if you are speaking the truth, 


freedom and a large recompense will Dj 


our 
S your reward. Your place is taken out 
in the Ruyter; you will set off to-morrow, 
thus putting you out of the reach of the 
stranglers, who would pursue you here, to 
revenge the death of their chiefs. God 
will bless you for delivering up these atro- 
cious criminals to justice. Go, and wait 
for me at the governor’s door; the things 
are so important that Ido not hesitate to 
awake him in the middle of the night. 
Go quickly, I will follow you immediate i. 
al retired, and Josué returned to hi 

-desk, and added these lines in haste to the 
letter :— 

“Whatever may take place, Djalma 


cannot quit Batavia. Be assured that he agg} 


will not be in Paris by the 13th of the 
February ofnext year. Although it is the 
middle of the night, I am going to the 
governor’s. I shall add a few words to. 
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morrow before I send off the parcel by the 
gay tod g shut his desk, fi 

r havi ut hi e rose ab- 
rubtly, and t the great astonishment of 
of the house, he hurried out in 


the peo 
the middle of the night to the residence of 
the governor of the island. 


e shall now conduct our readers to the 
ruins of Tchandi. 


CHAPTER V.—THE RUINS OF TCHANDI. 


A calm and serene evening succeeded 
that storm which proved so favourable 
to the designs of the strangler. The moon 
rose slowly behind a mass of imposing 
ruins, situated on a hill, in the midst of a 


thick wood. ion stone seats, high brick 
wi awed with age, and vast porticos, 
covered by vegetation, were lighted up b 
the silvery beams of the moon, which 
also shed a light upon two colossal statues, 
placed at the foot of an immense stair- 
case. The one is broken through the mid- 
dle, while the other remains whole, and is 
frightful to behold. It represents a man 
of gigantic proportions ; the head is about 
three feet in height, with a ferocious-look- 
ing countenance. Near one of the walls of 
an ancient temple dedicated to some mys- 
terious divinity, is a hut constructed of 

ents of stone and brick. The door 
was half open, from which a red light es- 
caped, Three men were in this hut; one 
was about 40 years of age and was clothed 
like a European. His name was Farang- 
hea, one of the most redoubtable chiefs of 
the stranglers, and the second wasa negro; 
the third lay extended on the floor, asleep. 
They were the three principal chiefs of the 
Thugs who had taken refuge in Java under 
the foes of Mahal, the smuggler. 

oo con ae 
ranghea, “ perhaps he has j 
jeima in paras our orders.” - 

“The storm of this morning,” said the 
negro, has caused all the reptiles to come 
out of their holes. Perhaps the Malay has 
been bitten, and is at this hour only a nest 
of serpents. 

“To be useful to the good work,” said 
Faranghea in a grave tone, “we must know 
how to brave death.” 

“And to cause it too,” added the ne- 


A suppressed scream, followed by some 
incoherent words, a‘ the attention of 
the two speakers. They lifted their heads, 
looked round the hut, then fixed their eyes 
upon the man who was lying on the floor 
eep. 

(To be continued. ) 
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JAMES ERSKINE MURRAY. 


This gentleman, the author of a Summer 
Tour in the Pyrenees, has unhappily lost 
his life while attempting, in conjunction 
with Mr. C. W. Brown, to open a commer- 
cial mnpeeneree with the pee of Bor- 
neo. It a at two vessels, composing 
the oxpollion, sailed up the river PCote 
unopposed, for eighty miles; and anchor- 
ing off Tongarron, where the sultan resides, 
were assuredof his friendly disposition and 
willingness to trade. They soon, however, 
found reason to suspect these professions; 
and foreseeing an attack, prepared to fight 
through the gun-boats and floating bat- 
teries, by which theywere surrounded; they 
were anticipated: the batteries opened, and 
the gun-boats attacked, while they were still 
atanchor. The Friend of China proceeds :— 
“They slipped their cables, and commenced 
their almost hopeless attempt to fight their 
way out of the river, surrounded by nu- 
merous boats, which kept up an incessant 
fire from their long brass guns. On every 
turn of the river they found a fresh battery 
to contend with, the boats keeping up the 
pursuit out of range of the swivels, but not 
of the long guns, from which, in the Young 
Queen, there were fired 550 shot, and a pro- 
portionate number from the Anne. At one 
time the Anna got on a mud bank, but her 
consort nobly bore up, and ranged along- 
side for her protection until she got off. 
But for this she would inevitably be taken. 
The night being calm, with a strong ebb 
tide, the two vessels were lashed together, 
and allowed to drift with the current, de- 
termined to escape or ioe in company. 
Ahead of each was a boat to pull them 
round when they got broadside on the cur- 
rent. The men in these boats state posi- 
tively that they heard English voices hail- 
ing them from the shore. After thirty-six 
hours of continuous fighting, they reached 
within a few miles of the mouth of the ri- 
ver, and escape appeared certain. But, 
they found a numerous fleet of boats 
ahead of them, which had entered through 
someunknowncreek. This was thelast and 
most desperate attack, and the number of 

irates killed must have been immense. 
ith personal safety almost within his 
grasp, here poor Murray was killed. He 
was fighting the midship guns when he was 
struck by a two-pounder on the breast— 
death wasinstantaneous, The ships finally 
passed the bar and flats, at the mouth of 
the river, pursued by the boats till sunset. 
‘poor Murray,’ it is added ‘was the moving 
spirit by which they were all influenced; 
and it is deeply to be regretted that he was 
cut short in the very vigour of life. ‘With 
talents and energies, he might have done 
much to retrieve past misfortunes.’ ” 


THERECOME SAD WHISPERS WITH 
THE MOANING WIND. 


Song. 

There come sad whispers with the moaning wind, 

That thou my soul’s best hope will prove unkind ; 

That thou wilt leave me—desolate, and cold, 

And lone, in this unpitying world—for gold. 

Then gentler whispers bring a welcome day, 

And so I chase each fearful thoughts away 5 

For, as I know that I would die for thee, 

I cannot think but thou wilt live for me.” 

Unlike the earth’s bright sun that shines on all— 

Love’s sun must shine on one, or hopes must fall, 

And eyes grow dim, and freshness court decay, 

Beauty and youth, all with’ring, fade away. 

Thou could’st not look on her and think the while 

That there is one all tearful for thy smile; 

Thou could’st not plight to her sofé vows, 

When o’er my tomb were waving cypress boughs. 
J. H. Ricnarps’ 





Impromptu 4; seeing two Officers of a 
ya hacking a ned with thew pads § 
Your operation, though in s; 
With some surprise I mark, 
And think the navy is your foré-e, 
Since you assail the bark. 
L.M. 8. 

Worms and Fishes.—An ingenious corres- 
pondent in the Berwick Warder, vindicated 
the ag of angling, from the stigma of 
cruelty thrown on it by Lord Byron. He 
writes—“Some men consider angling with a 
worm to be a cruel sport. It is, however, 
thought by a number of modern na i 
that the whole class of vermes, from their 
very imperfect formation, or organization, 
must be in a great measure incapable of 
feeling acute pain. This there can be no 
doubt of, when we know that a worm is 
composed of a series of thin tubes, attached 
apparently to each other by simple cohe- 
sion or attraction; that with the best mi- 
croscope we cannot discover any nerves or 
fibres of nerves. Their imperfect forma- 
tion is also strikingly exemplified by the 
fact of a worm being cut in two pieces, or 
even if the smallest piece remains attached 
to the head, the piece so cut from it is re- 
produced. Further, when we have the ex- 
ample of Amos the Prophet, Isaac Walton, 
Wordsworth the t, Dr. Fowler, Mr. 
John Geay, Dr. Wharton, Dr. Paley, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, and a host of others, well 
known to the world as men of decidedly 
philanthrophic and benevolent feeling, pur- 
suing the sport with avidity,—we naturally 
pes, Sr that it may not be considered a 
very cruelsport. It is also pretty evident, 
from the experience of anglers, that the 
whole class of pisces have very little feeling; 
in fact, independent of their peculiar for- 
mation and habits, the blood flowing so very 
slowly in their veins, and their possessing 
so very little blood, must be a - means 
of checking acute sensation. Yet though 


this may be all true, we seriously recom- 
mend anglers to be sparing of the means of 
giving pain.” 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 
By Poncy a LA RoMAIne. 


WITH SEVERAL NEW FACTS FROM ONE OF 
THE LOST SIBYLLINE BOOKS. 


CHAPTER Y.—ANCUS MARTIUS, 

War is all very well in its way, espe- 
cially when it is distinguished by such 
glorious battles as the two immortal loo’s 
of England—Waterloo and Peterloo, the 
former the climax a ep ap ection 
gotten campaign which, at the cost 
of some hundred millions, pahowk. ntfs 
nal comfort and happiness of the English 
labourer; the latter a not less lasting me- 
mento of the deep sympathy of the aristoc- 
racy and dragoonery of England with the 
humble manufacturer. But there are some 
luxuries of which a mouthful is quite as 

ood as a bellyful; and so thought the 
mans, on the death of Tullus Hostilius, 
of their past glorious butcheries. Ancus 
Martius, accordingly, a grandson of Numa, 
a gentleman of as peaceable tendencies as 
his grandfather, was now elected, and he 
lost no time in turning the Roman sword 
into a carving-knife. cus, however, was 
not quite such a ninco! p as Numa. To 
him we are indebted for that eminently 
christian practice, still cherished by the 
ure, humble, and self-denying Church of 
ngland, of blessing the colours when 
marching to slaughter, and the Latins, Sa- 
bines, Volsci, and other neighbouring na- 
tions, had the benefit of this blessing in 
the course of his ay 

Ancus was before his time in many other 
characteristics. He not only built a pri- 
son for malefactors, equal to any of those 
wherein the English schoolmaster che- 
rishes his fireside at home (yet not loath to 
come “ abroad” with his van full of docile 
scholars; his happy motto, “ cure is cheaper 
than prevention;” his vade mecum Behram | 
and the act of Parliament). Ancus built 
churches also, and sturdily patronised a 
church establishment; nor neglected other 
branches of trade, for he constructed a good 
sea-port at the mouth of the Tyber, and 
this Ostia became the emporium of a large 
commerce, not the least important items 
being Roman salt and British oysters, An- 
cus, however, showed a truly wise, and, so 
to speak, English contempt of schools. 
Education he sagely entrusted to his priests, 
with not less successful issue than has re- 
sulted to the enlightened and truly moral 
millions of England from the labourer to 
the bench of bishops and the almonry of 
Westminster. For Ancus phi hically 
held, that the fag system, which is, of 
course, @ necessary part of all education, 
begin by making truckling slaves, and 
ends by making selfish tyrants; and he 


PERSECUTION, on tue STORY OF 
COUNT R 


therefore, with a most commendable stingi- 
ness, dged a thousand for a school, 
while to 


lavished a million on a peniten- 


He twenty-four years; some his- 
We are i 
we. have ly completed about two 
hundred pages, to prove that twenty-four 
was the period. 


e reigned twenty-five. 
cn apeondin, of which 


THE FOUND AT LAST. 
My heart hath lost its vain desire, 
To live from earthly sorrow free, 
And now no more do I aspire, 
peace to see. 
For I, at last, have truly found, 
What well I might have found before, 
That happiness on earthly 
grow no more, 
And I, at last, have learnt what 1 
Might well have learnt long years ago, 
That never did a life pass by 
Uncross’d by woe. 
And so, at last, my heart made wise 
(Experience taught) no more doth strive 
To gain that state which, to these eyes, 
Can ne’er arrive. 
Oh) yelniand wines RO o8 mine, 
! passing years g strife, 
Oh sorrows ' se eet dat tone 
Around this life. 
How little could I learn to bear 
The bitterness of my dark lot, 
Had I net learnt, at tact, that herve 
It matters not, 
Had I not found, at length, that one, 
Hath seth i tho that sky, 
ong ago none 
™ * Shall ever die. 
If trusting, and if hoping, aye 
‘They strive to burst the bonds of sin, 
And with their whole strong hearts do pray 
For strength to win. 
To win—not earthly gold, nor gaud, 
Nor wealth—nor pomp, noraughton earth— 
But win a saviour, and a lord, 
And a new birth. 
That putting off the lusts of old, 
Doth only look for life above, 
And that e’en here doth aye behold 
A 8 love. 
Come then, oh care! oh grief! ohwoe! 
Oh troubles ! mighty in your kind, 
1 have a balm ye ne’er can know, 
A hopeful mind. 
That calmly bowing to its fate, 
Its trials, as its joys, can sum 
With patience—and with peace can wait, 
For Heaven to come, 
F. Vang. 


Ce eetead 


The cruelty and meanness of men in 
power when rendered desperate — 
exposure of their nefarious practices, have 
rarely been more strikingly exemplified 
in modern times than in connection with 
the history of Count Raby. 
This much injured nobleman was born 
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at Presburg, in 1752. His fomily took 
e 


its name from Raby Castle, in Bohemia. 
He was educated in one of the public in- 
stitutions of Vienna, and attracted the 
favourable notice of the emperor Joseph 
II, who, in 1773, gave him the appoint- 
ment of one of the clerks in the Hunga- 
rian Exchequer. He waited on the em- 
peror te express his acknowledgements, 
when he was told by Jeseph that he 
would soon discover great abuses to exist, 
and on these he invited him to report. 
Raby was not long in discoyering that 
the public functionaries were in the habit 
of robbing the emperor in the most bare- 
faced manner, and outraging his subjects 
at the same time. He made this known, 
and the emperor threatened to visit the 
offenders with the most exemplary pu- 
nishment if such mal-practices were not 
discontinued. The members of the Hun- 
garian Exchequer panted to be revenged 
on a person so obnoxious, but the infor- 
mer went on making new discoveries. 
Going one day with a servant at an un- 
usual hour to his office, he, to his surprise, 
found the director of the department for 
the transmission of rescripts engaged in 
the store-room, where the writing materi- 
als of the office were, packing up great 
quantities of writing paper, sealing wax, 
parchments, and wax candles, which two 
domestics intended to remove in a wheel- 
barrow. The director was annoyed. 
‘What business have you here,”’ he an- 
grily demanded, ‘at this late hour of the 
day?” Raby calmly replied, ‘It is my 
duty to be Lakes bat you, sir, I have 
proof before my eyes, do not come here 
or any honourable purpose;"’ and, while 
speaking, he pointed to the sheet in 
which the stolen articles had been 
wrapped. The director, it afterwards 
appeared, had been in the habit of thus 
robbing the office, and selling the plunder 
to a Jew in a neighbouring market-place. 
Raby thought it his duty to make known 
what he had seen to Baron Orezy, the 
vice-president of the Exchequer. The 
consequences of this disclosure were more 
injurious to the maker of it than to the 
delinquent. By means of a master key 
his apartment was opened, a large quan- 
tity of office paper carried into it, and he 
was, in his turn, charged with dishonesty, 
and at once deprived of his appointment. 
Of this he complained to Baron Pfeffer- 
shopher, who had presided at the cay 
which he had caused, who coolly replied, 
You are rightly served, for it was not 
your place to inform against a director. 


The stolen effects were not your property. 
You, therefore, were guilty of a flagrant 
act of insubordination, and are, in conse- 

uence, no longer fit to serve in our of- 

ce." To this, all astonishment, Raby 
replied by reminding the baron of his 
oath, which compelled him to make the 
disclosure. ‘Go to the devil with your 
oath, and be more discreet in future,” 
was the baron’s reply. 

The difficulties which lie in the way of 
the correction of abuses are not small. 
Raby, though the object of imperial fa- 
vour, found it so. Unable to obtain jus- 
tice at Presburg, he went to Vienna, there 
to appeal in person to the empress Maria 
Theresa, the case being particularly re- 
commended to his mother by the empe- 
ror Joseph, The result was all he could 
desire. In 1779, a decree was issued to 
the Hungarian Exchequer, calling the 
officers to account for their illegal and 
despotic proceedings. The return to this 
was a report grossly calumniating the 
accuser. He, however, strong in his in- 
tegrity, proved his innocence so com- 

letely that an order was issued to re-es- 
lish him in the. situation he had for- 
merly held. The body to whom it was 
addressed had the effrontery to neglect it, 
and again he found it necessary to appeal 
to his sovereign for protection. He was 
received with great kindness by Joseph 
at Vienna, who presented him with a 
gold snuff-box, containing fifty ducats, 
and a valuable watch set with brilliants, 
at the same time saying to him, “ My 
son, I am fully eanstele of the loyal zeal 
with which you have performed your 
duty, and present you with this as an ac- 
knowledgement of my approbation. I 
have declared you capable of serving me 
again, but to spare you further connec- 
tion with the officers of the Hungarian 
Exchequer, who have acted so shame- 
fully, 1 give you permission to appl for 
a vacant place in my residence.’ by 
was, however, so impressed with the ina- 
bility of the emperor to shield him from 
future persecution, if he again took office, 
that he did not ayail himself of the offer, 
but returned to his estate in Hungary, 
which he applied himself to improve. 

He had resided there but a short time 
when a widow lady, named Tanka, owing 
him a considerable sum, complained to 
him of the oppression of her brother-in- 
law, who, immediately after the death of 
her husband, had entered her house with 
an armed force while she was from home, 
and carried off all her valuables with her 
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family papers. He even attempted to 
deprive her of her estate. Raby took up 
her cause, and made such a representa- 
tion on the subject at Vienna, that com- 
plete restitution by her rapacious relative 
was ordered. Thee was an act of justice 
unheard of in Hungary, and it brought 
upon him the renewed hostility of his for- 
mer enemies in increased strength. An- 
other widow, whose cause he espoused, 
was unsuccessful, and she and her chil- 
dren were reduced to beggary, and he 
himself was infamously traduced by the 
judges who decided on the case. He went 
to Vienna to solicit an order for a new 
trial. The emperor promised him that 
justice should be done; but, at the same 
time, gave him a commission which ex- 
asperated still more those who were un- 
friendly to him. On going to his house 
at Tirna he found that it had been entered 
by the local authorities, under a forged 
order from the emperor. For this he pro- 
secuted the offenders, but without success, 
He was compelled to stay proceedings, in 
consequence of a chest having been sto- 
len which contained the documents ne- 
cessary to support his cause. 

The emperor, who entertained the highest 
opinion of Raby’s talents, as well as his 
integrity, was still incapable of saving 
him from the vengeance of subordinates. 
His good qualities were his ruin. In St. 
André, a market town appertaining to 
the royal domains of the king of Hlun- 
gary, the inhabitants suffered much from 
the exactions of their magistrates. They 
complained to the emperor, who commis- 
sioned Raby to inquire into the alleged 
abuses. He, in consequence, proceeded, 
in 1784, to St, André. The Population 
of the town consisted of something more 
than a thousand souls, and De Raby 
found that 60,000 florins had recently 
been paid into the exchequer of this little 
community, but all had vanished, and 
the magistrates could give no satisfactory 
account of their expenditure, while a debt 
of 48,000 florins had been incurred. On 
investigating the state of the case, he was 
satisfied that these worthy magistrates 
had divided the greater part of the sum 
which ought to have been in hand among 
them, and the remainder had been ap- 

lied to bribe the court, who ought to 
i called them to an account for so do- 
ing. These matters having been reported, 
the emperor ordered the principal fune- 
tionary of the county, or district, to which 
St. André belonged, to form a committee 
of impartial persons to look into this 


matter; and Raby repaired to Tirna for 
certain papers, when, as before mentioned, 
he found his house had been broken open 
rything valuable, 
appointed to assist him in vindica- 
ting the laws rticipa’ 
booty, and did everything they could to 
harass him, and to degrade his character. 
Again he was obliged to fly to Vienna for 
protection and re ; and new orders 
were issued to the magistrates and others, 
enjoining them not to throw fresh obsta- 
cles in the way of the count, nor to injure 
his person or property, but to forward his 
object by every means in their power. 
He was, notwithstanding, still resisted, 
but, in spite of all the efforts of his adver- 
saries, the most exorbitant extortion, and 
bribery the most shameful, were proved ; 
but in the teeth of this the committee re- 
ported to the Hungariau chancery at Vi- 
enna, “that the accounts of St. André 
for the last ten years had been examined 
and found to be correct,” - He was or- 
dered to verify his report. While waiting 
for the Pain of the magistrates, before 
whom he was prepared to do go, he 
ascertained that the delinquents had 
amassed afund of more than 80,000 
florins, out of which they bribed the su- 
perior courts to wink at their irregulari- 
ties. The parties inculpated attempted 
to gain him over by offering him a bribe. 
They actually sent him 3,000 ducats, 
which he immediately forwarded to the 
emperor at Vienna, to be distributed 
among the poor of that city. 

Such a mark of contempt and defiance 
was not to be forgotten, Revesueret by 
his perseverance, they threatened to im- 
prison him, and even set guards to watch 
over him, which would probably have 
murdered a man so obnoxious to their 
employers, had not the community of St, 
André appointed some of their number to 
serve him as a guard both by night and 
by day. His rancorous foes, however, 
by some treacherous artifice, contrived 
to administer poison to him, and when 
medical aid was sent for, no physician 
dared to attend him; and he must have 
fallen a victim to the diabolical attempt, 
had not the doctor of another district 
been prevailed upon to supply an anti- 
dote. His health, however, was never 
perfectly restored, and for ten weeks he 
remained severely rapa onc 

It was not enough to have assailed his 
life—the most desperate attacks were 
now made on his character; and when 
he appeared at Vienna, he wasimpudent- 
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ly accused of bigamy, and of having 
robbed and murdered a Jew on the high- 
way. It was therefore prayed that he 
might be committed'to prison. The count 
seems to have been alarmed at the array 
against him, and laying the calumnies 
before the emperor, he begged to be re- 
lieved from the commission with which 
he had been charged. Joseph declined 
complying with his request, but gave a 
solemn promise to afford him the most 
efficient protection. This proved of little 
avail, He was opposed as before—new 
accusations were preferred against himn— 
the orders of the emperor were not re- 
garded—and at length he was committed 
to prison, as a rebel against the Hunga- 
rian administration, and carried to Pesth, 
where he was stripped of everything he 
had about him, and then chained cross- 
ways, and confined with eighteen high- 
waymen, murderers, and other felons, in 
a dungeon of only nine feet by six, where, 
anda of those luxuries to which, as a 
nobleman, he had been accustomed, he 
had coarse prison fare, and the cold stone 
pavement for his bed. 


(To be continued). 


er on 


THE ORLEANS GALLERY. 

In the history of this famous gallery, 
its formation, its dispersion, there is some- 
thing which strongly excites the imagi- 
nation. It was founded by the infamous 
Regent Duke of Orleans. In ten short 
years—that is, between the period of his 
accession to the regency in 1714, and his 
death in 1723, he brought together a col- 
lection of pictures which can only be com- 
pared with that of Charles I. He was 
all-powerful ; he had the revenues and 
patronage of a great monarchy at his dis- 

osal ; he had a really fine taste, and was 
himself no mean artist, Into his gallery 
were swept many important collections, 
In the first place, that of queen Christina, 
which contained forty-seven pictures of 
the highest class, several of which had 
belonged to our Charles I; those of the 
cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin; those 
of the ducs de Grammont, de Noailles, de 
Hautefeuille ; those of Colbert, Marquis 
de Seignelai, son of the great minister ; 
of Tambonceau, de Launay, the abbé 
Descamps, and M. de Chantelou. The 
old catalogue of the Palais Royal, pub- 
lished in 1724, includes four hundred and 
ninety-one pictures, of which the descrip- 
tions and measurements are sufficiently 
exact to enable us to identify them, The 


genuineness of about twenty has been 
disputed ; ten out of the sixteen Raphaels, 
seven out of thirteen Correggios, and four 
out of twenty-nine Titians, have been in 
these more critical times pronounced 
doubtful or spurious. The regent died 
in 1723—before the pictures he had co- 
veted were all hung up—before he could 
have seen some of them—before the cat- 
alogue, which was to make his gallery 
famous and envied through all Europe— 
was printed. The son of this accom- 
plished, but most abandoned and vicious 
prince, was a weak, but a conscientious 
bigot. He has been consigned to the 
detestation and ridicule of all lovers of 
pictures, for wreaking his pious fury on 
the Correggios—the Leda, the Io, and 
the Danaé. The next duke of Orleans, 
the regent’s grandson, was a common- 
place man; he did not cut up his pic- 
tures, certainly; he scrupled to es 8 
them or to sell them; he only cared no- 
thing about them. Many were locked 
up during his whole life, and inaccessi- 
ble. His son, the wretched Philip Ega- 
lité, had neither taste, nor scruples, nor 
conscience. To raise money for political 
purposes, in the beginning ofthe French 

volution, he sold, first, the Italian por- 
tion of his pictures for 750,000 francs 
(18,500/.), and then the Flemish and 
Dutch pictures for 350,000 francs, about 
9000/., something less than half their 
value. M. Laborde de Mereville, the 
purchaser of the Italian portion, convey- 
ed his pictures to England, where, being 
without any resource, he mortgaged them 
for 40,0007. The Dutch and Flemish 
pote were brought over later, 1798, 

y Mr. Slade. 


WAR FOOLERY IN FRANCE. 


A large but very foolish party in France, 
of which the pi ise, wean clerk 
Thiers may, perhaps, be called the head, is 
eager for a new war with England. Those 
who form it hate the present king because 
he is a friend to peace. A set of stupid 
schoolboys, and puppy students, are in the 
habit of shouting, “ Down with England,” 
and the reason they give for indulging this 
sentiment is, forsooth, that “ their honour 
was wounded at Waterloo!” Had they com- 
mon sense they would see that in a new 
struggle the chances are they may get 
another wound not less severe. With all 
the strong places in all parts of the world 
in her hands, England is not so helpless 
as the half-monkey, half-tiger crew who 
clamour to avenge the humiliation of Wa- 
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terloo, and even the disasters at Cressy 
may ignorantly suppose. These alone, it is 
stated, in a report made by a committee 


to the American Co 
years back, are we to a million of 
men in arms! at has France at her 
command that can all to nothing outweigh 
this? Let the lovers of war learn wisdom 
= their ambassador, Count St. Au- 
aire :-— 

“The pages of history,” said his excel- 
lency, at a dinner pest at the Mansion 
House, April 18, 1843, “are filled with 
bloody records of the s les for supe- 
riority between France and England ; and 
what has been the result of all this blood- 
shed—this idle and unworthy jealousy ? 
Why, just this—that after ages of mutual 
exasperation, during which protracted pe- 
riod millions of lives have been sacrificed, 
and millions of money wasted, both par- 
ties have risen up from the chance e of 
war in pretty nearly the same condition as 
-. sat down to it. 

England, happily. the most distin- 
ly o 


two or three 


guished men are to war. 
The Duke of Wellington has proved him- 
self the true friend of peace by numerous 
acts as well as speeches. 

Almost the last words of Lord Hill were 
formed into a prayer against war. News 
of our successes in the East were brought 
to him, when, in fervency of soul, he ex- 
claimed, “ No more war; horrid war.” 

If we must resume the sword, deathful 
and disastrous be the consequences to those 
who bring such a calamity on the world. 
Let France remember what she has gain- 
ed by peace, and be wise; and let those, 
on either side of the water, who raptu- 
rously gloat on the fondly-imagined glo- 
ries of triumphant war, recollect the pic- 
ture given of them by Sir Charles Bell: 

“There must ever be associated with 
the honours of Waterloo, to my eye, 
the most shocking signs of woe; to my 
ear, accents of entreaty; outcry from the 
manly breast, interrupted forcible expres- 
sions of the dying, and noisome smells,” 


a 


THE VILLA SERBELLONI. 


In times gone by this estate belonged to 
the ducal family of Sfondrati, whose es- 
cutcheons adorn the walls. The Sfondrati 
were a family of Cremona, and the name 
appears in the pages of Italian history. In 
Charles V’s time, a Sfondrati was aeahned 
in various negociations by Francesco Sforza, 
duke of Mi and was among the most 
distinguished of the followers of the empe- 
ror himself. Unfortunately, in those days, 
the Italians of Lombardy were patriots no 
more, for they had no longer a country. 
Francesco Sfondrati was named by Charles 
V, governor of Siena, and restored order to 
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that distracted town! so that the Sienese 
named him father of their country. As 
iy aga always vane = Gaibehies city, it 
ma: supposed that majority of her 
ps locked ss my on ne acts of a 
vernor in e German empe- 
Ro Sfonduati had ee a lady of the 
illustrious house of Visconti, and was thus 
connected with the reigning family of Mi- 
lan. When he lost his wife, he entered the 
church. He became, first, bishop of Cre- 
mona, and afterwards cardinal. young- 
coy adie Cobain Oeolaaen 
e , under the title o 
XIV; Fp known as an author of some 
works of jurisprudence; and, besides, there 
exists @ of his, entitled “De Raptu 
Helens Poema heroicum, libro tres,” pub- 
lished in Venice, in 1559. Another member 
of the same family, alsoa churchman, made 
himself conspicuous by defending the pre- 
tensions of the court of Rome, in answer to 
the declaration of the French clergy, in 
1682; and was, as a reward, made i 
Nor is the name Serbelloni much less illus- 
trious. This family was originally Bur- 
dian; and three brothers of the name 
eft France during the anarchy of the reign 
of Charles VI, when the factions of Bur- 
gundy and Orleans, and the English inva- 
sion, distracted that unfortunate country. 
One brother established himself in Spain, 
another at Naples, the third in Lombardy. 
One of the descendants, Gabriel Serbelloni, 
was particularly famous. Had he supported 
a good cause, he had been a hero. But the 
Italians had ceased to be a nation, and 
fought for France or Spain, as circum- 
stances might direct. Gabriel was a knight 
of Malta, and fought against the Turks, 
with reputation and success, in Hungary: 
His military skill and prowess introduced 
him to the notice of Charles V; and he in- 
vited him to enter his. serviee. He fought 
in Germany and Brabant, and acquired a 
high reputation. The most honourable 
circumstance attending his career, occurred 
when Don John of Austria undertook his 
famous expedition against the Turks. This 
prince refused to sail till Serbelloni was 
added to the number of his generals. Every- 
thing ame was most H this expe Italy and 
Spain made a part of this ition. 
PThe inimical fleets encountered each 
other near Lepanto. The greater number 
of the gene both Spanish and Italian, 
were for avoiding the conflict, the Turkish 
fleet havi tly the advantage in num- 
bers. Serbelloni alone supported the op- 
posite opinion. Don John yielded to his 
arguments; and Serbelloni, his subse- 
quent bravery, as well as by his counsels, 
was a chief cause of the ae It was 
in this battle that Cervautes fought and 
lost his hand: it is one of the most famous 
naval combats in modern history. .Ser- 
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belloni was rewarded by thé vice-royalty of 
Sicily. He was employed on other occa- 
sions of difficulty and peril against the 
Turks, and was made prisoner at one time, 
and was exchanged for thirty-six Turkish 
officers of rank, taken in the battle of Le- 
panto. He reaped & better plory when 
named lieuteriant by the governor of 
Milan. The plague broke out in the city, 
and the governor abandoned his post; Ser- 
belloni remained, and exerted himself, by 
wise and humane measures, to alleviate the 
horrors of the time. He was again chosen 
by Don John to accompany him in his last 
campaign in Flanders; he was with him 
when he died, nor did he long survive hiin. 
A morerecent Serbelloni—probably grand- 
father of the present representatives of the 
family—served under the emperor Charles 
VI, and distinguished himself in the wars 
of Italy, and more particularly during the 
seven year’s war. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed governor of Lombardy. If can 
scarcely explain why I send you these de- 
tails. These grounds are so attractive— 
their sight so romantic—the name of the 
Sfondrati sounded so dignified to out ears, 
that we have been hunting for information 
with regard to them and their successors. 
I send you a portion of the result, Two 
brothers now remain of the Serbelloni fa- 
mily—one a general, who served durin 
the wars of the French empire; the other, 
a church dignitary. Both are childless, and 
the estates will, on their death, be inherited 
by their sister—Mrs. Shelley 


LIFE or CONFUCIUS, anv HONOURS 
RENDERED ro nis MEMORY. 
“Superior and alone Confucius stood, 

Who taught that useful science—to be good.” 
Pope. 

The popularity of the Chinese Exhibition 
is a remarkable instance of the advancing 
intelligence of the age. Of the people of 
the celestial empire, notwithstanding recent 
events, very little is yet understood. Little 
is known, in general, of the features of the 
country, and the physical condition of that 
wonderful people: who, for a period of three 
thousand years, have remained compara- 
tively unchanged: while other nations 
have fallen into a state of complete deca- 
dence. 

‘The Roman empire has begun and ended, 
New times have risen—we have lost old nations, 
And countless kings have in the dust been 

humbled.” 

While we find that though there have 
been changes of dynasty, and unions, and 
separations of provinees in China, yet the 
country itself, and the people, in the essen- 
tial parts of their characters, have been one 
and the same during this very long period. 
In other countrics there is @ constant ten- 


dency to Np, Fem and passing into de- 
sert; and other ki riage and states have 
had their infancy, their maturity, and their 
decline. At the present day Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Turkey, are, perks s, the only 
ones in which declifie 3 manifest; such is 
not the case with China: which, though it 
may not have inade rapid advances in arts, 
science, and civilisation, yet she has not 
retro; led, but has remained for such a 
length of time without any material altera- 
tion. Indeed, at no period’ have we a single 
instance of a western country remaining 
Stationary for centuries, far less for thou- 
sands of years, as is the case with China. 
It would occupy too much space to enter 
into the cause of this stability, although 
it would be by no means uninstructive or 
uninterestiiig; either is it my intention to 
enter into fresh discussion of the opium 
question, or to attempt a description of the 
resources and Fatal sical, politi- 
cal, social, and commertcial—of the inhabi- 
tants of the “celestial empire,” who are 
governed by a monarch who styles himself 
“Holy Son of Heaven, sole governor of the 
earth, and great father of the people.” 
There is, however, one remarkable feature 
in the government of this singular people. 
Letters are held in higher esteem than 
arms: and the civil officers, of course, out- 


g rank the military. This may be set down 


to their credit, as it is certainly a mark of 
social advancement. No man in China in- 
herits office, nor does hereditary rank enjoy 
much consideration or influence. This fact 
is fully established in the following anecdote, 
related by Sir George Staunton, secretary 
to Lord Macartney’s embassy. Among the 
presents for the emperor was a volume of 
portraits of the British nobility. That the 
inspection of them might be more satisfac- 
tory to his imperial majesty, a manda- 
rin was employed to mark in Chinese 
characters, on the margin, the names 
and rank of the persons represented. 
When he came to the portrait of an English 
duke, from one taken in childhood, and was 
told that the original was a “ ta-jin,” or 
_ man, of very high rank, he had so 
ittle conception of a child’s being qualified, 
by hereditary right, to be ome of such 
a dignity, that he gave a look of surprise, 
and, laying down his pen, exclaimed, that 
he could not venture to describe him in 
that manner, for the emperor knew very 
well how to distinguish a great man from a 


boy. 

e eee a of the Chinese Collection 
has judiciously added a gilt statue of Con- 
fucius, the Solon and the Socrates of Chi- 
na; @ few particulars of whom may be 
worthy of notice to many of those to whom 
China is a sealed book. Confucius, or Kon- 
foo-tsee, as he is called by his countrymen, 
descended from one of the first emperors of 
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China. He was botn 55) years before 
Christ, and was conteniporary with Pytha- 
goras, He was @ iiandarin of the first 
class, and the title of dike is hereditary in 
his family alone throughout the empire; 
they ate also exempt from the payment of 
all taxes. He was born at Keg-foo, in the 
rovince of Shan-tung, on which account it 
is held in great estimation by the Chinese. 
The house in which he dwelt is yet to be 
seen, and many emperors have paid it a 
respectful visit. He led a most austere life; 
not sen but the plainest and most easily 
dressed food was served up at his table; his 
drink was water, and his bed the earth. 
He had no other pillow on which to rest 
his head but his arm} and often declared 
that he tasted mord Solid pleastire in that 
mode of living than the most voluptuous 
find in gratifying their passions, and in all 
the pleasures of debauchery. His first study 
was to become thoroughly skilled in the 
learning of the anciéi In the thirtieth 
year of his age he so entirely devoted him- 
self to philosophy, that nothing could divert 
him from it. th @ supetior tranquillity 
of mind, he looked down on all the reyolu- 
tions of fortune, and smiled at her efforts 
to make him hee “He Had a soul 
superior to the attacks of fortune, and a 
heart practised to philosophy.” At forty, 
he looked on hiinselfas certain of whatever 
he professed to know; he no longer ba- 
lanced to assert, and all his doubts vanished 
like a dream. At fifty, he affirmed the 
absolute necessity of a divine providence, 
and that in all our actions we should appeal 
to the pure light of uncorrupted reason. 
At sixty, his understanding appeared to 
have acquired its last period of perfection. 
At seventy, from a long course of virtuous 
reflections, to do was as natural to 
him as to shudder at conceived immorality. 
In fine, the authority of Confucius was of 
far greater weight among the Chinese, as a 
philosopher, than that of Socrates or Plato 
among the Greeks; @ remarkable instance 
of which is, that amongst other things at 
this day, worship is offered by the people 
to the sun and nioon, to the ancestors of the 
reigning family, and to Confucius. He had 
as many 48 three thousand disciples; and in 
most of the cities of China there are magnifi- 
cent colleges erected in honotirable remem- 
brance of him, with these, or similar, inscrip- 
tions, in characters of gold:—“ To the great, 
the eminent, the illustrious, king of the learn- 
ed.” His code of laws is excellent—so is his 
code of morals—they would do honour to any 
age or nation. He was at once the philo- 
sopher and the legislator of China. 


C.P. J. 
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Che Satherer, 


ight.—A necessary complement of 

the International Copyright Act of 
resent session has been introduced to pat- 
iaiment, by goverment,—reducing the du- 
ties payable upon such books, prints, and 
other works of art, items abroad, as 
shall have previously 0! byes bags thajesty’s 
grant of copyright, by ofder of council, 
pe to the provisions of that act. 

e order in council, would, of coursé, be 
inoperative, so long as the dutiés were prd- 
habitory; and this short bill.was fieeded, to 
Bive life to the ravines which the former 
might confer. The bill contains a further 
clause, rendered necessary by the last, 
ferring to countries whose books and prin 
we are, by treaty, bound to recéive on the 
pr term - ose of ng most deg 
nations,—and empowering her ma‘ A 
order in council, 2 peer Ser thety naink 4 
sion oh the new scale of duties p by 
this bill. The following is the schedule of 
the reduced duties :—Worksin the language 
or language of the countty of éxport, ori- 
ginally produced therin, or otiginal works 
of that country in the dead or 
other works in the dead languages, with 
original commentaries produced in that 
country—the cwt., 15s. All other works 
published in the country of export, if prin- 
ted prior to the year 1801, the cwt. 20s.; if 
printed in or since the year 1801, the cwt. 
50s. Prints and drawings, plain or coloured, 
single, each §d.; ditto, bound or sewed, the 
dozen 1 

Dr. Wolff—This ——, the latest 
accounts state, “the Ameer of Bokhara de- 
tains an envoy belonging to him ; held 
by the Ameer of Meshed, as a hostage for 
his safety. AS yet it does not appear that 
any steps have been taken to teach this bru- 
tal barbarian that British subjects are not to 
be imprisoned and murdered with impu- 


nity. | 

‘Deaths of Eminent Men—Among the 
eminent men called away in the month 
that has just closed, we find the name of 
M. Pauriel, member of the Academy, who 
died on the 14th, at the ane oF seventy-three: 
—and M. Lepere, the architect, on the 18th, 
aged eighty-two. He accompanied the ex- 

dition to Egypt. The same day saw Mr. 

yinan Hurwitz, Hebrew professor at the 
University College, London, and _distin- 

ished by his very extensive know. of 
Biblical lore, breath his last; and Dr. John 
Haslam, well known to the public by his prac- 
tice and writings in connexion with the 
a of a disease, died on the 
20 his eighty-first year. 

The 2 The chief object of 
this pow wind-instrument, invented 
by Captain John bby is for convey- 
ing signals during foggy -weather, by 
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sounds “produced by means. of compress- 
ed air forced through trumpets, audible at 
six miles distance. The four notes are 
played by opening the valves of the re- 
cipient, and the intensity of sound is pro- 
portioned to compression of the internal 
air. 

Herr Blum—the most prolifie German dra- 
matist, has just died at Berlin, at the age of 
sixty. He was a modern Lope de he: 
His plays amount to the incredible number 
of 589! including many translations. But 
this is not all. Herr Blum was also a com- 
poser, his vocal and instrumental works of 
that description amount to 162, including 
some comic operas; and his sprightly part 
songs are sure to be heard, whenever a par- 
ty of young Leidertafal singers meet ee 
ther. Besides he executed many of the 
scenic decorations for the Berlin thea- 
tres ; was first comic actor at the National 
Theatre of that city, from 1820 to 1831, and 
has been its chief manager since 1839. 

Doctors die before their Patients.—Casper, 
of Berlin, published in 1834 a tabular state- 
ment of his observations on the sanatory 
tendency of various occupations. Of 100 
theologians, there attained the age of 70 
and upwards,42; agriculturists and fores- 
ters, 40; superintendants, 35; commercial 
and industrious men, 35; military men, 32; 
subalterns, 32; advocates, 29; artists, 28; 
teachers, professors, 27; pmyaciene, 24, 

Mortality among Children.—One-fifth of 
the whole of the children born in England 
and Wales, die in the first year. (A Bel- 
gian table represents no less than a tenth of 
the entire mortality as taking place in the 
first month of life.) The disproportion be- 
tween the deaths of males and females, 
appears to be greatest under the fourth 
year ; a fact which confirms the common 
remarks as to its being more difficult to rear 
boys than girls, 

Theatrical Plate Voting. 
Blest times for theatres are these, 
When every one, or small, or great, 
Must vote, some silversmith to please, 
‘The manager a piece of plate. 
But many a sad subscribing sneak, 
Could tell, for such a “* much ado,” 


Without plate he for half a week, 
Was forced to go, and dinner too. 
What could they do? all “ on the hip,” 
Were had when Toady first harangued, 
And forced with favouring smiles to tip, 
Though in their hearts they wished him 
hanged. 
Outlandish dance, or foreign song, 
Or English “aye from top to toe,” 
The manager, go what may wrong, 
Of course must have his “ Qaid pro Quo.” 
A Stace UNDERLING. 
The Law of Nature.—Thereis a law above 
all the enactments of human code—the 
same throughout the world—the same in all 
times ; such as it was before the daring ge- 
nius of Columbus pierced the night of 
ages, and opened to one world the sources 








of power, wealth, and knowledge, to another 
all unutterable woes—such isit at thisday: is 
the law written by the finger of God on the 
heart of man; and by that law, unchange- 
able and eternal, while men despise fraud, 
and loath rapine, and hate blood, they shall 
reject with indignation the wild and guilty 
fantasy, that man can hold property in 
man! In vain you appeal to treaties—to 
covenants between nations. The covenants 
of the Almighty, whether the old covenant 
or the new, denounce such unholy preten- 
tions. ‘To these laws did they of old refer, 
who maintained the African trade. Such 
treaties did they cite—and not untruly; for 
by one shameful compact you bartered the 

Tories of Blenheim for the traffic in blood. 

et in despite of law and of treaty, that 
infernal traffic is now destroyed, and its. vo- 
taries put to death like other pirates.—Lord 


B mn, 
Fine Arts.—His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert has, we understand, purchased for 


_20,000 francs (about .800/.) Scheffer’s pic- 


ture, Goethe’s . Wilhelm : Meister, which 
arrived recently in this country. It repre- 
sents Mignon, listening to the old harper. 
with whom her fate was so mysteriously 
mixed up. 

Nineveh.—The discoveries of M. Botta 
among the ruins of ancient Nineveh, have 
excited considerable attention. A jletter 
dated Mosul, June 9, says-—“ The works are 
going on actively at Khosabad (the modern 
village, built on the site of the old capital), 
and the sculptures continue to present the 
same characteristic trait—everything war- 





_like, and nothing appertaining to religion. 


We cannot yet form any idea of the plan of 


_these building, although we'have laid bare 
_ two halls, 108 feet in length, and a number 
_of smaller rooms. _ Khorsabad is built over 


one corner of an immense quadrangular 
enclosure, formed of walls built of bricks, 
bearing inscriptions, with towers at regular 
distances. The whole military and civil 
life of the Assyrians could be made out 
from the buildings and inscriptions which 
remain here. We have hiteirto not expe- 
rienced any. opposition from the authori- 
ties though they, in their ignorance, ima- 
gine. that ‘to ‘find treasure must be our 
object. We have a quantity of objects 
to send home, as soon as our ambas- 
sador at Constantinople furnishes us with 
means of transport by the Tigris.” 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
obliges us to postpon 
talented contributions. Captain Drury's poem 


of the “ Elephanta Cave,’ will appear in our 
next. 
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